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Washington , D.C, 20201 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I have the honor to submit herewith the 
report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education, appointed by 
you, and announced by the President of the United States on November 
22, 1966. 

The council has prepared its report in conformity with the provisions 
of section 12, Public Law 88-210, the Vocational Education Act oH963. 

Members of the council join me in expressing our appreciation of 
the opportunity to be of service in connection with the national review of 
vocational education. 
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Martin W. Essex, 

Chairman, 
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Foreword 



Vocational education faces a unique challenge in the years ahead— a challenge 
rooted in the social and economic welfare of people. In the contemporary social 
scene, with its large city problems, the ghettos, school dropouts, and a variety ot 
disadvantaged groups the need for vocational education stands out clearly. Never 
before in its history has vocational education had such an opportunity to reach 
out into the total population and serve the groups that society has passed by. 

Under the influence of the 1963 legislation vocational education has grown 
rapidly. This rate of growth must continue so that more of the youth in high 
schools and in post-high-school institutions have an even greater opportunity to 
prepare for the world of work. Preparing students for the transfer from school to 
work requires a greater variety of educational preparation for work, and demands 
new levels of integration of general and vocational knowledge and skills. Similarly, 
expansion of programs for employed and unemployed workers, including retrain- 
ing, must take into account the personal needs of individuals as they attempt 

to adjust to the occupational changes created by technology. 

New dimensions, ideas, and experimentation must mark the departure into 
the future. In no way have we explored the limits of the potential of vocational 
education. A cultural and skills learning corps, with a focus upon youth, can 
provide the motivation and idealism from which one derives a sense of purpose. 
Many youth need a new home environment which is conducive to their self- 
development before great strides can be made in their occupational planning. Con- 
cepts of work must be generated early in the educational career of youth so that 
they have first-hand information against which to match their talents and desires. 
Their total educational experience must have increasing emphasis upon the world 

° W °Durine the preparation of this general report of the council, suggestions 
were received from nearly a hundred professional groups and organizations, from 
all of the States, and from a number of individuals representative of business, in- 
dustry, education, and labor. We arc deeply indebted to these persons. In addi- 
tion, the Staff of the U.S. Commissioner of Education were generous in providing 

the resources needed by the council. 

Our goal for the future is clear, but wc must develop the courage to pursue 
that goal with all of the innovative potential we can muster. After all, we arc con- 
cerned with the greatest resource of America— -its people. 

Martin W. Essex, 

Chairman. 
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Introduction 



Changes in the way we live and how we make our living The 

tional education to become central to the total process of pubhc cducat. ihe 
nurooscs of vocational education have become so enmeshed with the purpo 
o? cduration In general that we are not justified in thinking of vocational education 
n „ „ epnarate and distinct entity set aside from education. , 

The total educational process is inexorably tied to the work require y ^soci i y. 

Both the nature of society and the characteristics of 0 f 

years, these changes have been rapid and have magnified Y 

Lrk and education. There is no place in the world of work cdto for the unedu 
cated person, or for the educated person who has not learned to work. 

The rentralitv of work in the day-to-day lives of people and tnc y _ 

which work influences the social, civic, cultural, 

dividuals must take on new meanings and a new CI "P^ activities It sets the 
process. An occupation is the most occupying of all human * . 

standard of living, it influences -family 'relationship ^nd it craatr th q y 

and quality of civic participation and respons. bill y. ^ ^“^'“"JXabufty to 
a factor in the solution of the social upheavals o rc i atc d to the 

perform the work that society is willing to buy is one of the elements related 

social problem. 

What Makes Education Vocational? 

Tf vocation is defined as what a person docs to earn a living, it follows that 

vocational education consists of the educational content i and 

one learns to become a competent worker. This pant o( view ^suggests that v^ 

iniKt bc^aced ta^rdwto fewus sp l ^Wcally upMthe area; directly associated with 

occu^Uonal comp rcquired af a person to perform fufo^heneccKity 

^r c to°^ 

P Stt-5 whether 

upon a number of exceedingly important related ^ 

extent 1 to wS & skills and knowledges of the 

field of practical nursing. 
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It has been the practice in vocational education to bring people having com- 
mon vocational goals together in one group for instructional purposes. This has 
led us to think of vocational education in terms of the name of a class— carpentry, 
electronics, stenography, for example. But it is not the name of the subject 
that makes it vocational— it is the intent of the student and the arrangement of 
the instructional content. There is nothing inherent in the name of the subject that 
makes it vocational. 

Vocational education, although focused upon the occupational tasks of the 
world of work, cannot be easily separated from the total educational process. New 
relationships in the vocational continuum must be developed in order to integrate 
effectively the unique contribution that other areas of education make toward 
vocational competence. 

Scope of Vocational Education 

The purposes of vocational education are identified in terms of the needs 
of people. In general, vocational education serves two broadly conceived ag'* 
groups, (1) the in-school age group and (2) the out-of-school age group. 

The in-school age group consists, in part, of all youth whose full-time occupa- 
tion is that of being a student. This group is found primarily in senior high schools 
and in post-high-school institutions such as junior # j'’cgcs, community colleges, 
area vocational schools, and similar institutions. Vocational education programs 
for the in-school age group arc primarily preparatory in nature (the student is pre- 
paring to enter the labor force) and include all youths in school — the bright, the 
great mass of youth of normal intelligence, the reluctant, the dull, the handicapped, 
the socioeconomically disadvantaged, and the functionally illiterate. All youth- 
black, brown, red, yellow, and white-arc included within the scope of vocational 
education. 

Some youth of the in-school age group arc not in school. These arc the drop- 
outs, the culturally disadvantaged, the minority groups, the ghetto residents, and 
other specially designated youth. In scope, vocational education extends to these 
youth, as well as to those who arc actually in school. 

The in-school age group (15 to 24, roughly 30 million) are, for the large 
part, cither preparing for a place in the labor force of the Nation or have a desire 
to do so. 

The out-of-school age group consists of the members of the work force, the 
employed and the unemployed. Employed persons need vocational education in 
order to keep up with the technology of their occupation, to maintain a favorable 
position of occupational mobility by expanding the scope of their knowledge and 
skill, and to retrain for new occupations. The unemployed persons need vocational 
education in order to enter, or reenter, the labor force and thus become productive 
members of society. 

The out-of-school age group is large (roughly 90 million), and its vocational 
education needs are exceedingly complex. Included in this group arc women who 
enter or reenter the labor force, the unemployed with their myriad problems, and 
the functionally illiterate who pose critical problems in vocational education. The 
largest part of this age group consists of the millions of employed workers who need 
vocational education to maintain and improve their occupational position. “V oca- 
tional education is needed also by persons who have the socioeconomic problems 
of the ghetto and by a variety of persons in special groups— the A merican Indian, 
for example. As with the in-school age group, there are no barriers in vocational 
education attributable to race, color, or religion for the out-of-school age group. 
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The scope of vocational education was extended considerably by the pro- 
visions of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, “Outreach” facets of the act make 
it possible to serve “persons of all ages in all communities” by providing vocational 
education leading to occupational stability. 



Educational Concerns 

Vocational education has been presented in broad terms with a target on man 
and his work; its primary responsibility is to help people enter the world of work, 
or to make progress in it, to their best advantage and that of society. But the total 
task of providing individuals with vocational self-sufficiency Is not alone a task 
of vocational education. 

Significant changes have taken place in vocational education— as this re- 
port will indicate many times— and it must continue to make adjustments to fit 
the educational, occupational, and social need. But education itself must change— 
in some respects radically— and depart significantly from previously established 

goals. 

Public school vocational education was conceived as an integral part of the 
total responsibility of public education. This Is no longer a debatable issue. How- 
ever, both education in general and vocational education have been accused of 
being inflexible, traditional, and out-of-date, Dcpite any evidence that might sup- 
port this point of view, there is no reason why it should be so, and it is incumbent 
upon all educators to see that a dichotomy between education and vocation does 
not exist. Both education and vocational education are moving toward the goal of 
producing an educational environment conducive to the total development of the 
individual. 

For a long time, the future has cast its shadow on the present. Many students 
have failed to acquire a reasonable degree of competency in fundamental areas 
thought to be essential to their future as responsible individuals in society. Many 
students have dropped out of school (about 1 million in 1966) because of eco- 
nomic and other reasons—and some, perhaps, because they were bored. That 
such situations develop may not alone be a failure of the school but probably, in 
a large part, a failure of society to make it possible to carry out its goal of education 

for all of the children of all of the people. 

Most of the large cities of the Nation are bulging at the seams with students 
in school, and the cities arc financially unable to provide a minimum acceptable 
program for all, let alone to provide for the wide range of individual differences 
and needs. Furthermore, any hope of the school extending vocational opportunity 
beyond the schoolroom to children and youth not in school is, under present finan- 
cial circumstances, unrealistic. So, citing the school for its failure, when it has not 
been permitted to succeed, is hardly justifiable. Even so, the school can do much 

more even under present circumstances. 

The needed educational renaissance of the future can be realized. Much has 
been learned about motivation, teaching, and learning. Educational theory is sound 
and supported by research in depth. What is needed is the opportunity for educa- 
tion to remove its unwanted shackles and to expand its program beyond the con- 
fines of the classroom into the community at large, bringing educational reality 
to the ghetto, and to the children and youth of special circumstances who have been 
snort changed educationally. The educational “know-how” to solve the social 
problem alreacW exists. 



The school of the future must operate on a full-year basis and, to a large 
extent, around the clock. It must reach into every facet of the community with 
depth of concern including the gamut of experience from early childhood educa- 
tion, day-care centers, summer camps, and youth projects of great variety, to 
prevocational instruction, work-experience education, and actual vocational prepa- 
ration. The school is society’s safety valve, and it should be used to serve in this 
capacity. 

Many educational problems of an internal nature can be solved by material 
at hand. Programmed learning, educational TV, team teaching, and dozens of 
other devices to motivate learning and speedup the process have been demonstrated 
to have instructional value. Some schools have moved into an entirely new learning 
environment, and all must do so. Many of the deterrents to educational progress 
have been under critical examination, including departmentalization, school 
grades, nongraded classes, camegie units, subject-matter time concepts, and educa- 
tional tracks. The substitutes for the future are focused upon individual compe- 
tencies developed in a flexible educational environment. The student of the future 
should be able to demonstrate communication competency, rather than present 
certified credentials verifying the fact that he has served time for 4 years in English, 
three in mathematics, and two in French. 

Vocational education is involved in this renaissance with an emphasis that 
changes gradually from interest and concern to direct participation-student age 
and development arc the controlling factors. Somewhere in tne student’s early 
educational career an interest in vocation must develop. This interest must find 
expression in the elementary school and the junior high school. At an appropriate 
time=dictated by student interest more than by age and grade level— the student 
must begin occupational exploration. He will need the guidance of a teacher 
specially trained to aid him at this point. One of the major problems is that so 
few students have ever had an opportunity to learn very much about the vast 
number of exciting ways that people earn a living— their normal growing up 
experiences do not provide this opportunity. Later, the student should have the 
opportunity of continuing his study of the occupational world by actual par- 
ticipation in it under the guidance of instructors in supervised work experience 
programs; this should be supplemented by other schoohvork experience as appro- 
priate. All through his formal educational career the student should be learning 
about work, he should be able to place value upon his total education in relation 
to work, he must learn much about himself and his educational preferences, and 
it is imperative that he sharpen his identity with his occupational future. During 
the major portion of his life he will be a member of the labor force. 

When he finally makes his occupational decision, vocational education will 
provide the hard-core essentials which will make it possible for him to find employ- 
ment in a number of specific jobs related to the area of his vocational preparation. 



Commitment 

One of the major reasons why vocational education has not been more ex- 
tensively developed in the public schools of the Nation is that there has been little 
commitment to do so. The driving urge to provide vocational education oppor- 
tunity has been lacking in most public schools. 

That a commitment must develop in relation to vocational education has 
become a social and economic imperative. It is a major function of American 
secondary education to prepare all students for the world of work by the time 



they finish their formal schooling at whatever level they achieve. This point of 
view is an 'extension of the concept that the greatness of America is not its tre- 
mendous wealth, but its ability to use its human resources wisely. 

Wise use of our human resources depends, in a large measure, upon how 
we prepare our students for a world of work; wise preparation cannot move forward 
significantly except on the.basis of a fundamental commitment to do so.^ 

The first step in developing a commitment for vocational education must 
be taken by school boards, administrators, and professional associations.^ Such 
policymaking groups must see clearly that a vocational education commitment 
is in line with students' well being and with the needs of the national economy. 

The second step in the commitment involves the total faculty of the school 
community. This is to say that the sixth grade social studies teacher, the junior high 
school physical education teacher, the high school mathematics teacher, and the 
junior college physics teacher, and all other teachers have significant roles to play 
in the vocational development of an individual in addition to the teacher who s 
instructional responsibility is directly related to the skills and knowledges required 
in an occupational setting. This is not a new concept in education, but never 
before have the occupational goals of students been so totally dependent upon 
their total education. 

This is a difficult task because all members of the educational family must 
give up some of their cherished patterns of instruction and work together as a 
team to achieve one of the immediate goals — an appropriate integration of 
subject matter. 

The rationale concerning the integration of subject matter is less controver- 
sial than the methods and procedures of achieving the goal. It seems obvious 
that an approach to implementation requires that a number of changes occur 
in both the so-called general part of the curriculum and the vocational part. The 
nature of the resulting mix should have more of the characteristics of a mechani- 
cal mixture rather than a chemical combination ; the first retains the identity of the 
elements mixed, the latter produces a new substance with characteristics quite 

foreign to the original elements. < 

The desirable goal is a situation in which the total educational cfTort can 
contribute to the total vocational education of students, and at the same time 
leave enough room for the hard-core instruction in vocational education which 
leads to employment. 

It is relatively easy to develop a program of studies that tends to provide 
liberalizing forces, which arc at the root of every student’s learning experience. 
Similarly, it is relatively easy to organize a program of studies leading to employ- 
ment in a single occupation or a cluster of occupations. The difficult task is to 
develop a program involving both of these essential aspects of education, and to 
get the right combination of these to meet the needs of each individual student. 

This is not wild theory', it has already been carried out by some schools and 
with considerable success. The students like it because the flexibility of the system 
makes it possible for education to “fit” them, rather than the necessity that they 
“fit” the system. Such a commitment negates the old description of the curriculum 
as a race to be run by the bright, the dull, the lame, and the blind, and those 
that finish on time are educated. Teachers like the system because it provides so 
many opportunities for teaching to become the exciting profession that it should be. 

The third group to be identified in the general realm of commitment for 
vocational education consists of the public at largc==the community. A renais- 
sance in public education cannot be achieved without a commitment, and actual 
involvement, of the total community. 



Education changes, and the community is not always up to date with such 
change. The parental conception of education is frequently patterned after 
their own experiences and not upon the experiences of their children. This sug- 
gests that the “new education” of the future can be successful only to die extent 
that the publiw at large becomes involved in the change. It can continue to be 
successful only to the extent that public information is flowing generously in two 
ways— from the community to the school, and from the school to the community. 

An additional commitment, which in some respects is a major controlling 
commitment, is represented by the action of Congress in matters related to voca- 
tional education. 

During the past decade, a number of acts of Congress, passed in response to 
urgent social and economic need, have had vocational education provisions. These 
acts have provided extensive amounts of money and are administered by several 
agencies other than the Office of Education, 

The diversification in responsibility for vocational education and training 
complicates the problem of vocational education because ( 1 ) it creates com- 
petition, in some respects, fo r same group of students (for example, a school 
administrator frequently has the choice of funding a vocational program under 
one act with 90 percent Federal funding, under another act with 75 percent 
Federal funding, and under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 with 50 per- 
cent Federal funding), and (2) it produces a critical need to coordinate the 
functions of all agencies involved. 

The commitment of Congress, over the years, to vocational education has 
caused to be developed in each of the States well organized staffs to plan and 
conduct vocational education programs. This existing and effective pattern for 
implementation of vocational education programs in relation to national needs 
should be utilized to the fullest extent. 

Summary 

Contemporary social and technological forces make it clear that the Nation 
must sharpen its ability to provide vocational preparation for penons who are 
entering the labor force for the first time, and also for those persons who are 
members of the labor force, both the employed and unemployed. The scope of 
vocational education is sufficiently broad to encompass these requirements. In- 
cluded within the total context of vocational education need are a number of 
special groups of persons. 

In addition to a basic educational commitment to provide vocational prepara- 
tion in the mainstream of public education, there are three major areas of concern. 

First, starting early in the student’s formal education he must learn more 
about work, its dignity, and his relationship to the occupational world. Actual 
work experiences need to be included as an integral part of the student’s educa- 
tional program. 

Second, the subject matter of the school and vocational requirements need 
to be realigned so that education becomes more meaningful in terms of its occu- 
pational potential. This involves a high degree of flexibility and a definite move- 
ment toward individualization of instruction. 

Third, the hard-core content of vocational edueation=the part that makes a 
person cmployablc=must be adjusted to accommodate a wider range of occupa- 
tional opportunity and a larger number of students. 

The renaissance in education must develop new relationships between the 
school and the community at large to the end that education, with its vocational 



component, reaches into every facet of the community to provide for youth and 
adults now not being served. 

In order for education to exert its full impact upon the social and economic 
needs of the Nation, the Congress must recognize the long-term potential of the 
existing system of vocational education and utilize this potential to the fullest 
extent. Although the need for “crash” programs in vocational education and 
training may occur from time to time, it is neither economically sound or educa- 
tionally feasible, as a matter of national policy, to promote the development of an 
additional system of education outside the realm of the public educational structure. 



Summary of Report 



The Advisory Council on Vocational Education has focused attention pri- 
marily upon the period since July 1964, when the first indications of the impact 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 can be noted. Throughout the report 
reference has been made to issues identified by the Panel of Consultants on Voca* 
tional Education, 1961-62, and to the extent it has been possible to do so, the 
adjustments related to these issues have been identified. 

Upon the basis of its study the council makes the following recommendations. 



Recommendations 



It is recommended that: 

1. All Federal vocational education acts administered by the Olfice of 
Education be combined into one act. 

2. A Department of Education and Manpower Development be estab- 
lished at Cabinet level. 

3. Funds and permanent authority be provided for the Commissioner 
of Education to make grants or contracts to State boards and with the ap- 
proval of the State board to local educational agencies and to other public 
or nonprofit private agencies, organizations, or institutions for planning, 
development, and operation of exemplary and innovative programs of oc- 
cupational preparation. 

4. Funds and permanent authority be provided to develop and operate 
new and expanded vocational educational programs and services specifically 
designed for persons who have academic, social, economic, or other handicaps. 

5. The act provide, permanent authority for work study and include 
work study and work experience programs in the secondary schools and 
those at the post-secondary levels related to vocational and technical 

education. # # . 

6. Funds and permanent authority be provided for the Commissioner 

to make grants to States boards of vocational education and, with the ap- 
proval of the State board, to colleges and universities, and/or to public 
educational agencies, to construct facilities and operate residential vocational 
schools. 

7. The act provide for at least 25 percent of the funds appropriated for 
allocation to the States to be used for purposes set forth in purpose (2), post- 



secondary schools, and (3), adult programs, of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, 

8. The act include vocational homemaking education in a separate 
section of the act with specific funding authorization, 

9. The act provide for the distribution of funds to the States on bases 
which will encourage increased enrollment, attendance, and improved 
performance, 

10. The act permit matching of the Federal allotment on a statewide 
basis, 

11. Provision be made for States to receive allotments earlier in the 
calendar year, and expenditure of funds be authorized through the succeeding 

year, ... 

12. The act provide that salaries and expenses needed for the adminis- 
tration of vocational and technical education be included in the annual 
appropriation for this act. 

13. Provisions for developing a State plan in the act provide that a 
State shall, through its designated State board for vocational education: 

a. Submit for approval a properly executed legal contract to the 
Commissioner of Education on such forms and in such detail as the Com- 
missioner deems necessary to assure compliance with the provisions of the 
act and regulations; 

b. Submit a 5-year projected plan for administering and operat- 
ing programs of vocational and technical education. An annual updating 
of the plan to reflect changes and modifications contemplated would 
be submitted on or before the beginning of each fiscal year. 

14. The act recognize the need and provide support for professional and 
paraprofessional staff recruitment, preparation, and upgrading at all levels, 
including leadership, administration, teacher education, and counseling and 
guidance, on a State, regional, and national basis. 

15. Twenty-five percent of the funds appropriated for title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 be set aside for opportunity grants for students 
interested in entering post-secondary technical and vocational programs. 

16. Funds be authorized for pilot projects to study the feasibility of 
reimbursement to employers for unusual costs of supervision, training, and 
instruction of part-time cooperative students in publically supported 
education. 

17. Ten percent of the sums appropriated for the purposes listed in 
section 4(a) of VEA 1963 shall be used by the Commissioner of Education 
for the following purposes: 

a. For grants or contracts to colleges and universities and other pub- 
lic or nonprofit private agencies and institutions to pay part of the cost 
of research, and dissemination of research results in vocational and techni- 
cal education; 

b. For grants or contracts approved by the operating bureau for 
evaluation, demonstration, and experimental programs in vocational and 
technical education and for dissemination of results; 

c. For grants to States for paying part of the cost of State research 
coordinating units, State research, evaluation, demonstration, and ex- 
perimental programs in vocational and technical education, and dis- 
semination of results. 

18. The act provide funds and require the Office of Education to be 
responsible for collecting data and preparing an annual descriptive and ana- 



lyrical report on vocational education to be submitted to the President and 
Congress, 

19. The act provide that each State conduct a periodic statewide re- 
view and evaluation of its vocational education program. 

20. The act include within the definition of vocational education “pre- 
vocational” education and “employability skills," 

21. Section 4(a) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 be changed 
to delete the word “area” and that section 8.2 be changed to read; “The 
term vocational education facilities refers to * * *” 

22. The definition of vocational education in the act be expanded to 
include the responsibility of education for initial job placement and followup 
for persons who; 

a. Have completed or are about to complete a program of education, 

b. Require part-time employment to remain in school, 

c. Need work experience which is an integral part of an education 
program. 

23. In order to meet current needs, authorization levels for administer- 
ing and operating programs of vocational and technical education under the 
act be established as follows; 

I. Grants to States and grants authorized by the Commissioner of Educa- 

tion— -$500 million, (Students served— 8 million.) 

A, Grants to States for; (1) Maintenance and expansion of operating 

programs; (2) construction; (3) ancillary services; (4) teacher 
education and professional development— *($437,500,000) (50- 
50). 

B. Grants to be authorized by the Commissioner for; ( 1 ) Research, 

development, evaluation, and experimentation (10 percent)— 
($50 million) (100). (2) Special programs for teacher education 
and professional development (25 percent) — ($12,500,000) 
(100). 

II. Work-Study Program— $350 million (90-10). (Students served— 

575.000. ) 

III. Innovative Programs— $200 million (100). (Students served— 

175.000. ) 

IV. Residential Vocational Schools (50) — $200 million (90-10). (Stu- 
dents served— 25,000.) 

V. Program for Socially, Economically, and Culturally Disadvantaged 

$300 million (90-10). (Students served— 175,000.) 

VI. Vocational Homemaking— $15 million (50-50). (Students served— 
2 million.) 

Total authorization — $1,565 million. 

(Total students served— 10,950,000 including 2 million in home 
economics.) 

The following recommendations arc directed to the attention of the Com- 
missioner of Education. They are recommendations which the council feels will 
make decided improvement in the status and quality of vocational education. 

24. There be established two to four centers for curriculum develop- 
ment in vocational education. 

25. The Office of Education provide staff for the National Advisory 
Committee on Vocational Education and establish guidelines for helping the 
States make more effective use of State advisory boards. 



26, A Learning Corps be established on a pilot basis to provide im- 
proved learning experiences for economically disadvantaged youths, par- 
ticularly, inner-city youths, Such corps would arrange for young people to 
have the opportunity of living in selected homes in rural, small city, and sub- 
urban communities and to enroll in the local schools where skill development 
for employment would be a part of their educational program, 

Growth and Development 

The rate of growth in enrollment in vocational education changed sharply 
with the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 from roughly 4 per- 
cent per year prior to the act, to roughly 14 percent per year after the act. The 
greatest change in enrollment occurs in post-secondary education programs. 
Extreme variation among the States is noted for every facet of vocational educa- 
tion. For example, the 1966 national average for percentage of secondary school 
students (grades 9-12) enrolled in vocational education is 25.4, but the variation 
among the States ranges from 10.5 to 50.6 percent. 

Finance 

In response to the report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education 
and the Vocational Education Act of 1963, Federal financing of vocational edu- 
cation changed from roughly $55 million in 1964 to roughly $157 million in 1965, 
and to $234 million in 1966. The average Federal investment per pupil in 1966 
was $24; the amount of the Federal investment for the various occupational 
categories ranged from a low of $6 to a high of $78 per student enrolled. 

Although the Federal funds have been increased and these in turn have stim- 
ulated increased expenditures by the States, it is quite evident that the funds 
have net t»cen commensurate with the need. If occupational opportunities are to 
be made available to all persons in all communities, it is essential that funding be 
increased. 



Administration 

At the Federal level the principal emphasis on vocational education is vested 
in the Division of Vocational and Technical Education, Bureau of Adult, Voca- 
tional, and Library Programs. Changes in the organizational structure of the 
division have been made from time to time to reflect new emphases defined in the 
Federal legislation. In addition, the Office of Education has adopted a regional 
structure as a part of its process of decentralization. 

The evidence indicates that the States have been sensitive to the needs for 
Administrative change, and a few States have made sweeping changes in their 
administrative structure for vocational education. Although objective evidence 
is not available concerning the degree of organizational change in local adminis- 
trative structures, it is known that these staffs have been augmented in many in- 
stances to provide for expanded programs of vocational education. 

Research 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 provided that 10 percent of the 
money available for vocational education be reserved to the Commissioner of 



Education for use in research in vocational education. Accordingly, $39 million 
were made available in fiscal years ?HT through 1967 in support of 448 research 
projects, two research centers (locate* at the Ohio State University and at the 
North Carolina State University), and 44 research coordinating units located in 
the various States, 

Predetermined priority areas were used as a basis for distributing research 
effort over a broad range of the research continuum. Review of the research indi- 
cates that some attention was given to each of the areas recommended by the 
Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education as areas in need of research 

emphasis. . . 

The research function in vocational education was assigned to the Division 

of Vocational and Technical Education on July 20, 1964, and reassigned to the 
newly created Bureau of Research on July 1, 1965. The division primarily con- 
cerned with vocational education i 'search, in the Bureau of Research, is the Divi- 
sion of Comprehensive and Vocational Education Research. 

Although the act called for 10 percent of the funds to be devoted to research, 
only 4.8 percent ($10 million) was appropriated for fiscal year 1967, and 6.8 
percent ($13.55 million) projected as a budget item for fiscal year 1968. 

Teacher Education 

The total number of vocational education teachers in the United States was 
124,042 for the fiscal year 1966. This number represented an increase of 13,7 
percent over the previous year. The number of vocational education teachers is 
expected to increase by at least 150 percent during the next decade. 

It is evident that the States must expand and improve plans for teacher edu- 
cation to meet future requirements. Particular emphasis needs to be placed upon 
finding new sources of vocational teachers, inscrvice teacher education, flexibility 
in State certification, and in the selection and upgrading of teacher educators. 

Vocational Guidance 



The need for vocational guidance appears as an urgent and critical problem 
in vocational education. Although nine out of 10 American high schools provide 
counseling services, only about 50 percent of the high schools provide 

any form of vocational guidance. . . . 

Because realistic occupational selection is a problem of top priority m Ameri- 
can education and because a person’s occupation is so much a part of his total 
life, some forms of vocational guidance, including actual work experience, must 
have continuous emphasis during a large part of a person’s, educational career. 

Despite the demonstrated importance of vocational guidance schools have 
not moved ahead rapidly in establishing such services for students. It is evident 
that improvements in both quality and quantity of vocational guidance have 
been made in recent years, yet at least half of the youth in high school have been 
denied vocational guidance on an organized basis as a part of their cducationa 

career. 

Leadership Development 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 provided opportunity to expand 
leadership development programs for teachers and administrators in vocational 
education. The first efforts have been quite successful. However, the demand or 



leadership is continuous and the program needs national stimulation and coordi- 
nation in order to provide appropriately for State and local needs. 

Youth Organization 

The value of youth organizations has been demonstrated over the years. 
Youth organizations provide an extension of vocational instruction of great per- 
sonal value to youth. Since the panel of consultants made its study of vocational 
education in 1961-62, six new national youth organizations have been formed. 



Curriculum and Instructional Materials 

The need for curriculum review, revision, and expansion and the need 
for related instructional material has never been greater. These perennial problems 
of vocational education have not received the attention that is necessary. Par- 
ticularly important is national cooperation and support of curriculum and in- 
structional materials activity, including adequate provision for printing and dis- 
semination of materials produced. 

The imperative nature of the demand for instructional materials was rec- 
ognized in 1961-62, and yet only minimal attention has been devoted to this need 
at National and State levels. 

Contemporary Local Programs 

A sample of 109 local schools throughout the Nation indicated that 683 new 
vocational education courses had been organized since the passage of the act in 
1963. Conclusions based on this small sample show a growing interest among 
schools to provide vocational education program. Although many unsolved 
problems stand in the way of more rapid development of vocational education, 
the principal limitations are buildings, equipment, instructional services in gen- 
eral, and funds to support these new developments. 

Selected Achievements and Limitations 

Part II of the council report indicates in detail the achievements and limita- 
tions of vocational education. The following items represent selected highlights. 

Achievements 

• Vocational education served 31.3 persons per 1,000 population in 1966; 
an increase of 10.2 over 1961. 

• Vocational education is serving 25.4 percent oi secondary school students, 
3.2 percent of the 20- to 24-year age group, and 2.8 percent of the 25-64-year 
age group. 

• Approximately 80 percent of the persons available for placement were 
placed in the occupation for which they were trained or in a related area. 

• The rate of growth of enrollment in vocational education is approximately 
14 percent. 

• The most rapid rate of growth occurs in post-secondary institutions. 

• Approximately 7 million were enrolled in vocational education programs 
in fiscal year* 1967. 
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• States are showing unique capability in devising ways to staff teaching 
positions where teacher shortages exist. Studies of the more productive techniques 
should reveal patterns for use on a long-term basis and with a desired degree of 
productivity for the effort expended. 

• A new era in research mindedness has developed in vocational education 

; throughout the Nation 

• Research projects (448) during the 3-ycar period from FY 1965 toFY 1967 

have covered a broad area of the research continuum, 
f • The Federal-Statc-local process for administration of vocational educa- 

tion (and national emergency) programs has been demonstrated to be sound. 

• The stability of vocational education is attributable, in a large part, to 
the fact that the Federal Government has dealt with only one State agency in 
this field; namely, the State board for vocational education. 

f • Increased funding under the Vocational Education Act of 1963 has stimu- 

lated development of vocational education at State and local levels. 

• Funds available for construction of vocational education facilities have 

l expanded the opportunity for enrollment in vocational education. 

[ • Great strides have been taken in providing leadership opportunities in na- 

[ tional, regional, and State conferences and seminars. 

I • Youth organizations arc an integral part of the total program of voca- 

! [ tional education. The number of such organizations has grown since 1963, and 

; their contribution to the development of youth is exemplary in the highest degree. 

• Vocational guidance is gaining substantial recognition as an essential 
| clement of vocational education. 

Limitations 

I • Reporting of vocational education data is suffering from the lack of a fully 

developed data collection and reporting system. 

• Vocational education programs and services have not expanded rapidly 
in response to the needs of people in metropolitan areas, particularly for the cul- 
I turally and economically disadvantaged, and residents of slums and ghetto 

«i neighborhoods. 

• There has been a continued development of teacher education on the 
jj basis of occupational categories rather than a concentration on programs serving 

all services on the campus. This practice docs not foster the concept of a broad 
view of vocational teacher education. 

( • Failure to provide for research purposes the full 10 percent of the voca- 

tional funds, as provided in Public Law 88-210, has created inefficiency in the 
research program, particularly with reference to continuing projects. 

• Limited funds have been applied to research directly related to the operat- 
ing program. Such research needs could be satisfied in part by reserving part 
1 of the total research fund to be allocated to the States and the operating Bureau 

for experimental, developmental, demonstration, and pilot programs. 

( j • The administrative position of vocational education in the Office of Educa- 

tion is at the same level today as in 1961-62. 

* • Offices within the Office of Education, but not directly related to vocational 

education, exercise an unusual amount of control over vocational education. 

• The Division of Vocational and Technical Education is understaffed ana 
cannot provide proper leadership and service to the States.. 

• The total Federal vocational education fund is entirely too small to expand 
j and develop programs in accord with the need. 
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* Funds have not been allocated from the Vocational Education Acts to 
provide properly for the needs of the Division of Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation, U.S, Office of Education, Consequently, sendees desired by the States 
are not provided, and instructional materials prepared are not printed or 
distributed. 

* Vocational education funds are forced to compete at a disadvantage with 
the more favorable funding available through other Government agencies. 

* Despite the significant development in leadership activity, the extent of 
such activity does not measure up to the national need. 

* Not all of the students enrolled in vocational education programs belong to 
their respective youth organizations. 

* Curriculum and instructional materials for vocational education appar- 
ently have had a very’ low priority in the U.S. Office of Education; this is not con- 
sistent with national needs. 

* All youth do not receive the benefits of vocational guidance; a commit- 
ment is needed among schools to provide vocational guidance as a recognized 
part of the total education process, 

* Emphasis upon the vocational aspects of guidance does not begin early 
enough in the educational structure; such emphasis must be continuous but vary- 
ing in nature with maturation and interest of students. 

Social and Manpower Environment of Vocational Education 

The rapidly expanding national economy has been accompanied by serious 
national problems centering around social and economic disparity. Higher edu- 
cational demands have been made upon workers, and “pockets of poverty” have 
developed in many parts of the Nation. 

Federal legislation was passed to offer economic relief and occupational 
training. These acts served primarily a remedial function and were not aimed at 
elimination of the causes of the problem. Later legislation such as the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and the Elementary' and Secondary Education Act are 
structured to attack the root of the problem. 

Innovations and iww Directions 

The total educational system is engaged in a period of evaluation, research, 
and experimentation as part of the search for new and more effective means to 
meet contemporary educational requirements. With the growing recognition 
that many youths arc leaving school inadequately prepared to enter the labor 
market new opportunities are being provided in the way of vocational prepara- 
tion for a larger portion of the school population. 
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Chapter 1 

The Panel of Consultants on 
Vocational Education and the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 



As the sixties began, the pressure of an unprecedented technological develop- 
ment created opportunities for vocational education to expand its activities to 
provide more appropriately for persons who were preparing for work and for those 
who needed both to improve their vocational skills and technical knowledge to com- 
pete more elTectively for a place in the changing occupational structure. 

Vocational education needed to move forward, but more importantly it needed 
a strong base upon which to operate amid the complexity of the space age. This need 
was recognized by President John F. Kennedy, who recommended in his message to 
the Congress on American Education, February 20, 1961, that a Panel of Consultants 
on Vocational Education be convened to review and evaluate the current program 
of vocational education and make recommendations for improving and redirecting 
the program. 

The Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education conducted its review and 
evaluation of vocational education from November 1961 through November 1962. 



REPORT OF THE PANEL 



The panel cited a number of conclusions and limi- 
tations concerning the national program of vocational 
education. These arc reproduced in full on the fol- 
lowing pages as introductory material preceding 
this review of the vocational education program by 
the Advisory Council on Vocational Education. In 
chapter 10, the conclusions and limitations identified 
by the panel of consultants will be used as a base for 
evaluating the influence of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. The changes which have taken place 
regarding the conclusions and limitations will serve 
as practical implications of growth and change due to 
the influence of the act. 

Conclusions and limitations identified by the panel 
have been extracted from the panel’s report and are 



presented from three reference points; (1) Achieve- 
ments in vocational education; (2) the people served 
by vocational education; and (3) the areas of serv- 
ice essential for the proper operation of vocational 
education. 

Conclusions Concerning Achievements in 
Vocational Education 

* The availability of vocational education to youth 
and adults varies inordinately from State to State. 

• Vocational education enrollment, which has in- 
creased 2.3 percent annually since 1918, by 1960=61 
was serving 13 percent of the 15- to 19-ycar age group 
and 2 percent of the out-of-school youth and adults 
between 20 and 64 years of age. 

*/» 




* The extension program in vocational education in 
1960-61 enrolled 283,922 more students than the in- 
school youth program. 

* Over two-thirds of those enrolled in area technical 
programs were out-of-school youth and adults. Of 620 
institutions offering area technician training, 31 per- 
cent were community (junior) college or 4-year insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

* In the large cities, the vocational education enroll- 
ment represented 1 15,575 students, 18 percent of the 
total enrollment in grades 10-12. 

* Limited data are available on placement of grad- 
uates from scattered surveys made on different bases, 
with consequent lack of comparability. 

a. Trade and industrial education.^ Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the trade and industrial edu- 
cation graduates in the North Atlantic region found 
employment in the occupational field for which they 
were trained. Data for the north-central region show 
some 56 percent of the graduates similarly employed 
5 years after graduation. Percentages are somewhat 
higher for graduates of cooperative part-time 
programs. 

b. Agriculture education, *=* A 46-year study in- 
dicated that slightly more than 40 percent were 
employed in farming and related occupations. Other 
more limited studies show placement percentages of 
47 to 67 percent. 

e. Technician training /irograwjf.—Studies of 
technicians trained under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act indicate that half those trained in second- 
ary school programs and two-thirds of those trained 
in post-higli-school programs found employment in 
the occupational field for which they were trained. 

d. Distributive cducation.^Vanous limited stud- 
ies show' that 43=60 percent of graduates of distribu- 
tive education were placed. 

* Few data are available on earnings of vocational 
education graduates, except for graduates trained in 
NDEA programs. 

a. Graduates of 2-year post-high-school technical 
training programs earned an average of $4,600, and 
graduates of 2-year high school programs earned 
$3,090. 

b. There is some evidence to indirite that voca- 
tional agriculture graduates realize significantly 
more income than farmers without such training. 

* Employers report that the distributive education 
program is a valuable source of competent salespeople 
and management trainees. 



« In its 45-year history, vocational education has 
responded well to the Nation’s needs in two world war 
efforts, the depression of the 1930’s, and the readjust- 
ment of World War II veterans. 

• Emergency training programs were assimilated 
into the public vocational program, apparently without 
harmful effects to the regular program, 

• A start has been made, under the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act and the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, to utilize vocational training for improve- 
ment of economic conditions. 

• Vocational education in the United States has 
made many contributions to the development of com- 
parable programs in other nations, 

Conclusions Concerning the People Served by 
Vocational Education 

• Wide variations exist among the States, and 
among the schools in the States, in the vocational cur- 
riculum offered for high school students. 

• The scope of the typical high school program is 
narrow in relation to needs of the present day; 

a. Rural schools have given little attention to the 
occupation needs of students who migrate to urban 
centers. 

b. Large high schools do not offer vocational pro- 
grams in relation to probable need; only one-fifth 
of the students attend a school where trade and in- 
dustrial education is offered, and only one-tenth at- 
tend a school where distributive education is offered. 

• The States have developed their own administra- 
tive patterns for vocational education; programs are 
found in many different kinds of secondary schools. 

• Efficiency of operation depends to a large extent 
upon teacher education, student selection, and class 
or shop organization. Planning for plant and equip- 
ment is very important in vocational education. 

• Many young people in high school need special 
occupational instruction if they have not been able to 
adjust to die regular school program and lack interest 
and motivation. 

• A large proportion of the high school dropouts 
arc representative of youth with special needs. Those 
who leave school early are usually unprepared to enter 
the labor market, where entry-level proficiency is de- 
manded. Consequently, school dropouts comprise a 
large proportion of the unemployed. 

• Some cities have recognized the special problems 
of youth and are aware of the necessity of new educa- 
tional programs. 
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• Vocational and technical education programs for 
post-high-school youth and adults have developed rap- 
idly in recent years to meet diverse vocational needs. 
Curriculum patterns provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents to concentrate upon vocational content and enter 
the world of work more rapidly. 

• Selection of students, enrollment, and cooperation 
with business and industry and placement of gradu- 
ates have been satisfactory in post-high-school pro- 
grams. 

• The “area” vocational school concept appears to 
have many advantages as a post-high-school institution, 

• Effective administration of vocational and techni- 
cal education at the Federal level has been achieved by 
the Division of Vocational and Technical Education 
of the XJ.S. Office of Education. 

• Education for vocational competency may require 
that the workers of the future accept lifelong learning 
as a normal part of their occupational life. 

• More than 2 million persons were enrolled in part- 
time study, during 1960=61, for the purpose of up- 
dating and upgrading themselves in their vocations, 

Conclusions Concerning the Areas of Service 

Administration, Supervision, Finance 

• Administration and supervision influence and exert 
quality control over the occupational categories of vo- 
cational education. 

• Proper administration at the local school level will 
provide the environment necessary for the development 
of excellence in vocational education. 

• Each State has a staff of vocational education con- 
sultants who assist local districts with developmental 
and other problems in vocational education. 

• The amount of Federal financing of vocational 
education and the size of the professional staff at the 
Federal level are small compared with the funds and 
staff for other Federal agencies with comparable re- 
sponsibilities. 

Teacher Education 

• Although teacher education is required by the Fed- 
eral acts, each State has been free to develop its own 
program. 

• Teacher education programs for agriculture, home 
economics, and distributive education have been largely 
conducted as parts of baccalaureate degree programs. 

• Trade and industrial teacher education, because 
the teacher must have an extensive occupational 



background, has not usually heen conducted in a 
baccalaureate degree program. The States exhibit 
extreme variations in the ways and means used to 
provide teacher education for trade and industrial 
education, 

Curriculum and Instructional Materials 

• Instructional materials are limited or nonexistent 
for many vocational education curriculums. Commer- 
cial publishers often cannot justify development of 
these materials because of limited demand. 

• Curriculums have not been developed for many 
of the newer occupational specialties. 

• Local and State vocational education agencies 
have developed curriculums and instructional mate- 
rials for only a limited number of vocational education 
programs. Help from the Federal Government would 
enable them to expand this work. 

Vocational Guidance 

• Occupational information and vocational guid- 
ance are very' important for young people as they 
progress through school and make choices related to 
their vocations. 

• A great mass of occupational information and 
some vocational and placement services are available 
from numerous Government agencies, especially the 
Department of Labor. 

• Despite the special Federal legislative provisions, 
specialized State supervision, local and State expendi- 
tures, and the services available from many agencies- 
business, industry, labor, agriculture, and others— there 
is dissatisfaction with the results achieved. 

Research 

• Although a considerable amount of research has 
heen carried out, it falls far short of meeting current 
needs, 

• Some compilations of completed research projects 
have been made at the national level— largely gradu- 
ate-student these—but no comprehensive reporting has 
heen done, and little has heen done with respect to 
coordination of research activities. 

• Research projects in vocational and technical ed- 
ucation have largely been confined to those of nonna- 
tive-survey type, with little attention paid to experi- 
mental research under controlled conditions. 
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Limitations Concerning Achievements in 
Vocational Education 

• Vocational education is not sufficiently sensitive to 
supply-and-demand factors in the labor force. In com- 
parison with present and projected needs of the labor 
force, the enrollments of in-school youth and out-of- 
school youth and adults are very small. 

• Vocational education is not available in many 
schools. When enrollment is compared with age groups 
to be served by vocational education, there is generally 
(a) a gross lack of availability nationally, and (b) a 
wide variation or availability among the States. 

• Opportunity for vocational choice is greatly lim- 
ited. A special study of six States revealed that, al- 
though two-thirds of the schools offered one or more 
vocational programs for in-school youth, nearly half of 
the schools did not offar home economics or agricul- 
ture, nearly 90 percent did not offer trade and indus- 
trial education, and nearly 95 percent did not offer 
programs of distributive education. 

• Service to the urban population is meager. The 
vocational enrollment of 18 percent of youth in high 
schools in the large cities is inadequate in the great 
population centers. 

• Although some vocational schools have well-or- 
ganized placement services for graduates, many do not 
provide this essential service on an organized basis. 
There are few organized programs for systematic fol- 
lowup of students after graduation or placement. 

• Development of placement data on a nationwide 
basis is hampered by the lack of standard procedures 
in the reporting of placements. 

• The limited evidence available indicates that 
placements from many programs may be somewhat 
lower than desirable. However, when interpreting ap- 
parently low placement data, it should be remembered 
that many graduates enter military service or go on 
to further schooling. 

• The contributions of vocational education in in- 
ternational programs are small in comparison to prob- 
able need. Vocational educators are not generally in- 
volved in the initial planning for economic aid to 
other nations. 

Limitations Concerning the People Served by 
Vocational Education 

« Programs foi high school youth are limited in 
scone and availability. About half the high schools of- 
fering trade and industrial education have four or 
fewer programs, and these are closely related to single 



occupations. The publem of availability is in part a 
function of the size of the school; it is even more a 
function of the commitment of the school to occupa- 
tional preparation as an element of the instructional 
program. 

• High schools have failed to provide basic training 
programs for groups of occupations. Limiting instruc- 
tion to single occupations reduces the scope of a school’s 
program. Federal aid has not generally been available 
to support the development of instruction for groups 
or clusters of occupations. 

• Long-term planning at the State and local levels 
must he improved. Although many excellent examples 
of planning can be cited, major problems exist in the 
rural schools and in the high schools of the large cities. 
Statewide coordination involving all groups concerned 
with the total program of training and employment 
is imperative. 

• Research and study of operational efficiency have 
been neglected. Raising instructional effectiveness de- 
pends in large measure on research in operational effi- 
ciency, the implementation of research findings, and 
better utilization of instructional devices such as pro- 
gramed learning. 

• High school programs must be improved to meet 
the needs of emergency conditions Programs must be 
restructured or expanded to reflect employment needs 
of the economy. Such programs must be kept up to 
date in terms of changing occupational conditions. 

Youth With Special Needs 

• Adequate provision has not been made in the 
Nation’s vocational education program for youth with 
special needs. In many respects vocational education 
has been as selective as has academic education with 
reference to accepting students, 

• Aside from the provisions of the continuation pro- 
gram which for a time contributed to the educational 
development of these young people, the vocational 
program is not prepared to meet their needs. This docs 
not mean that vocational education has not recognized 
the need or that the public schools have not provided 
services for these young people. The fact docs remain, 
however, that the dimensions of the problem have so 
expanded that new and appropriate attention is de- 
manded. With respect to this problem, the panel makes 
specific recommendations in part III of this report. 

• The value and potential contribution of these 
young people to their own welfare and to that of so- 
ciety, and the national economy and security should 
be recognized and respected. 
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Adult Programs 

» Extreme variation in curriculum offerings indi- 
cates that, in many States, post-high-school youth and 
adults do not have an opportunity for vocational in- 
struction, In part, this situation may be due to the lack 
of leadership from the Federal program to stimulate 
such preemployment programs, 

• Curriculum offerings tend to be concentrated in 
the popular technologies. More than 40 percent of the 
curriculum offerings are to be found in elechonics. It 
is obvious that other technologies have not had appro- 
priate development in post-high-sehool instruction. 

• Insufficient funds and restrictive provisions in 
present Federal legislation have inhibited development 
of certain types of programs. For example, programs 
of training for office occupations have rarely been 
eligible for Federal assistance. 

• In nearly ever/ occupational field, employment 
opportunities exceed the availability of post-high-school 
preemployment instruction. Instructional needs for 
trained manpower exceed the total capacity of the 
present public school program to provide for these 
manpower needs 

• Much evidence is available to indicate that more 
people will spend more time in continuing their edu- 
cation in relation to specific job requirements. Y el the 
program of continuing education is neither sufficiently 
broad nor extensive to meet this need. 

• The public school program for out-of-school youth 
and adults includes a wide range of subject matter, but 
the range must be vastly expanded in the future. 

• Many workers who desire occupational training 
have not been able to obtain it because of inaccessibility 
of appropriate programs. 

• Many educators in positions of leadership have 
failed to recognize the importance of vocational educa- 
tion for employed persons and have not promoted its 
development. Lack of initiative and imagination in ex- 
ploring new occupational fields has tended to restrict 
program offerings to those which have been commonly 
provided in the past 

• Related training for apprentices at school has had 
severe limitations: 

a. Adequate classroom space and appropriate in- 
structional equipment and materials have not been 
available for many types of courses. These inade- 
quacies have caused some programs to be removed 
from the public schools. 

b. Craftsmen used as tencheis for related training 
and skill training of both apprentices and journey- 



men ha*e not been afforded adequate opportunities 

to barn modem instructional methods, 

Limitations Concerning the Areas of Service 

Administration, Supervision, Finance 

• Many school districts are too small to provide a 
diversified offering of vocational training or to provide 
proper supervision of vocational teaching activities. 

• The State plan for vocational education may not 
be effective where those affected by its provisions have 
not been involved in its preparation or when it is not 
kept up to date. 

• The Federal Government, which has encouraged 
and stimulated the development of vocational training, 
today provides only a minor portion of the support for 
this educational activity. 

• The administration of vocational education at the 
Federal level is handicapped by a status which does not 
permit its maximum effectiveness. 

Teacher Education 

• All vocational teacher-education programs need 
provisions for frequent review, evaluation, upgrading, 
and redirection. Although the specific problems are 
different in each of the occupational categories, effec- 
tive teacher education is a major asset in vocational 
education and should not become static and routine. 

• Teacher-education programs should reflect newer 
ideas of teaching and learning One of the major prob- 
lems in adapting research findings to specific teacher- 
education programs is to reduce the timelag between 
research findings and actual utilization of data, 

• The Federal leadership in vocational education 
does not occupy a position where it can be fully effec- 
tive in liaison contacts and leadership functions. 

Curriculum and Instructional Materials 

• A national plan for coordinating the development 
of curriculurns, courses of study, and instructional ma- 
terials is needed. This will require interstate and Fed- 
eral cooperation, with the main coordination responsi- 
bility in the Federal office. 

• Programs of vocational education are handicapped 
by lack of knowledge of the existing resources within 
the States and the lack of a plan for a nationwide group 
of instructional materials laboratories capable of meet- 
ing the needs. 

• A plan for close cooperation must be worked out 
between the instructional materials laboratories and 
other agencies which public instructional materials 
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